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a determination which was strengthened by seeing her,for the first
time since she had left the nursery. William's position in the United
Provinces had altered for the worse in the three years which had elapsed
since the embassy of Arlington and Ossory. The lack of striking success
in his struggle with Louis had disappointed the Dutch, and he had
offended their republican susceptibility by ill-judged and premature
action to improve his political status, which had been suspected as an
attempt at monarchy. He was yet far from the position he achieved at
the end of his life, when it could be said of him (with, however, only
an approximation to the truth) that though he was only Stadtholder in
England, he was King in Holland. He was more inclined than formerly,
therefore, to any course which might strengthen the Dutch externally
and raise his prestige at home.

James was suspected of a strong dislike to the match, but there can
be no doubt that he liked William; when his visit was determined on he
sent him a very cordial letter of welcome, and when he arrived he in-
stalled him in his own lodgings at Whitehall. He had also probably
rid himself of the illusion that he could marry Mary to a Catholic;
and if she was to have a Protestant husband he was quite content that
William should be the man. Louis was strong in opposition to William's
visit; he was anxious to secure an advantageous peace with the Dutch,
but he did not think that a personal discussion between the Stadtholder
and his uncles would serve that end, and under his instructions Barrillon
did what he could to have the invitation cancelled. The ambassador
also tried in vain to sound James as to his personal views: James told
him that he would take no important step without consulting Louis,
but he avoided saying that he had any aversion to the match.

William arrived at Newmarket on October 9, and it was nine days
before he began to discuss the marriage or any other business; but he
paid great court to James and was present regularly at his coucher
and very often at his levde. Barrillon began to think that his object in
coming was not the marriage but an alliance with England to provide
for the future, though he could hardly expect to engage the King and
Duke to declare against Louis. But on the i8th William abruptly
approached James on the subject of the marriage; James was shocked,
as was Charles also, at William's brusque methods, and told him that
there were many things to be discussed before the question of the
marriage could be raised. To Barrillon James declared with heat that
his nephew was "a self-opinionated man, who took advice from no one
and had been badly brought up", and that there could be no question
of the marriage until peace had been concluded; James also reiterated
his promise to take no step without Louis's advice. But the ambassador